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of salts and acids in water are all conductors of electricity, while glass, porcelain, rubber, mica, shellac, wood, silk, vaseline, turpentine, paraffin, and oils generally are -insulators. No hard-and-fast line, however, can be drawn between conductors and nonconductors, since all so-called insulators condu.ct to some slight extent, while the so-called conductors differ greatly among themselves in the facility with which' they transmit charges.
The fact of conduction brings out sharply one of the most essential distinctions between electricity and magnetism. Magnetic poles exist only in iron and steel, while electrical charges may be communicated to any body whatever, provided it is insulated. These charges pass over conductors, and can be transferred by contact from one body to any other, while magnetic poles remain fixed in position, and are wholly uninfluenced by contact with other bodies, unless these bodies themselves are magnets.
287. Electrostatic induction. Let the ebonite rod be electrified by friction and slowly brought toward the knob of the gold-leaf electroscope (Fig. 224-). The. leaves will be .seen to diverge, even though the rod does uot approach to within, a foot of the electroscope.
This makes it clear that the mere influence which an electric charge exerts upon a conductor placed in its neighborhood is able to produce electrification in that conductor. This method
FIG. 224.   Illustrating induction
of producing electrification is called electrostatic induction. As soon as the charged rod is removed the leaves will be seen to collapse completely. This shows that this form of electrification is only a temporary phenomenon which is due simply to the presence of the charged body in the neighborhood.          I
